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A Protestant Views the Population Crisis 


Some of the possible consequences of the population explo- 
sion have been traced in terms of the impersonal-sounding 
economic and social categories. Let us not forget, however, 
that each of these has a personal dimension, that ‘‘the larger 
crisis of our time is reflected in families throughout the whole 
wide earth.’’ The shock waves of the population explosion 
‘“buffet countless families.’’ It is in these effects on individual 
persons and families that the Christian concern is centered. 
The main issue is the family caught in the ferment and up- 
heaval of social change, bewildered, frightened, subject to dis- 
ruptive forces, tending to lose its spiritual and social moor- 
ings. Here is found the most fundamental cost of the new 
pressures of population.—RicHarp M. Faauey, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs. 


Epitor’s Note: Dr. Richard M. 
Fagley’s recent book, The Population 
Explosion and Christian Responsibil- 
ity, makes a notable contribution to 
better factual understanding of the 
implications of the population growth 
dilemma. It explains with clarity 
and deep appreciation the Christian 
doctrines which are involved and 
which are in need of wider accept- 
ance, wider understanding, and much 
more vigorous support. Through the 
generous permission of the publisher 

d the author, the Bureau is privi- 

eeed to bring to Bulletin readers 


some of the flavor and scope of this 
much-needed volume by extended ex- 
cerpts rather than by a review. Lack 
of space precludes attention to the 
last half of the volume which repre- 
sents a masterful discussion of the 
basic religious considerations in- 
volved in the population problem 
throughout the world. All readers of 
the Bulletin will find this statement 
by a distinguished clergyman most 
worthwhile. The book is published 
by the Oxford University Press, Inc., 
417 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, 
New York, 1960. 








The Population Explosion 


‘Everywhere the victim is 
man.’’ The Executive Committee 
of the World Council of Churches 
said this in a statement concern- 
ing the conflicts of our time and 
their injury to human freedom, 
justice, and peace. It provides a 
suitable text for the subject of our 
inquiry. For these same values of 
man’s earthly existence are also 
menaced from an unexpected quar- 
ter: an accelerated proliferation of 
human life itself. By a combination 
of historical circumstances, which 
we will examine, the gift, the mira- 
cle of procreation, whereby man 
and wife share in God’s creative 
work, has seemed to become a fac- 
tor of social disequilibrium, inten- 
sifying the factors which victimize 
man in large sections of this planet. 
Of course, it is not the miracle of 
birth which causes the present di- 
lemma, but the fact that through 
want of knowledge and training 
on the part of parents, this miracle 
is in the aggregate invited too fre- 
quently in relation to the avail- 
able material conditions which sup- 
port human life. 

The problem of population and 
parenthood is in the first instance 
a problem of time. It is a tem- 
poral problem in the sense that the 
issues of today differ from those 
of previous centuries and may well 
differ from those in centuries to 
come. It is a temporal problem in 
the sense that it stems not from 
the fact of human increase, but 
from the rate of that increase in 
relation to the tempo of economic 
and social development, and the 


absorptive capacities of varying 
civilizations. It is the speed with 
which the human sum is growing 
in various parts of the world that 
poses the sharp questions which 
this generation must face.... 


The current rapid increase in 
humanity, or the current phase of 
a longer-range increase—the ‘‘ex- 
plosion’’ . . .—can be dated rough- 
ly from 1930, when a widespread 
decline in death rates began to oc- 
cur, a decline which has accelerated 
in spectacular fashion since World 
War II. At the time it was not 
noticed very much except perhaps 
by a few students of population 
trends, the demographers. Euro- 
pean opinion at the time was much 
engrossed by predictions of race or 
ethnic ‘‘suicide,’’ derived from 
projections of falling birth rates— 
the combined effect of World War 
I, the depression, and wider use of 
contraceptives. So the signs of the 
times were read by few. It was 
hard to ‘‘shift gears’’ from con- 
cern over ‘‘race suicide’ to an- 
xiety about runaway expansion. 

Besides, the signs were no bigger 
than a man’s hand. There had been 
throughout history rises and falls 
in fertility and mortality. Perhaps 
this was a passing phase of a cycle. 
It was not until the end of World 
War II, when the antibiotics and 
new insecticides produced during 
the war became available for pub- 
lic health programs, that the signs 
became unmistakable. The proph- 
ecies of the demographers took on 
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a more strident tone. Then came 
the Chinese census of 1953 which 
revealed a much more dynamic 
population situation in that sub- 
continent than had been expected. 
By this time the evidence was so 
plain that even churchmen like my- 
self began at last to stress the mat- 
ter. 

A special reason for concern was 
that the center of the massive new 
increase in population, as we shall 
see, was found in the continents of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America, 
for which brave new efforts at de- 
velopmental assistance were sought 
in the West. The poorer countries 
of the world, already caught in 
three revolutionary ferments—the 
struggle for independence and na- 
tionalism, the revolt against out- 

moded social patterns, and the rev- 
Ooistion of ‘‘rising expectations’’— 
were now seen to be involved in a 
fourth, intensifying and complicat- 
ing the others—the demographic 
revolution. Thus Hugh Keenley- 
side, then director of U.N. tech- 
nical assistance and one of the 
more outspoken public servants on 
the dangers of the new population 
pressures, pointed out that ‘‘there 
is no foreseeable possibility of na- 
tional production coming any- 
where near to matching’’ the 3 per 
cent rate of population increase in 
Ceylon. As for India’s First Five 
Year Plan, he added: ‘‘By running 
as fast as they could for five years 
the people of India had succeeded 
only in remaining just about where 
they were.”’ 

It can be argued that higher 
standards of material comfort, as 
pursued in the West and under 
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Communism, or even the pursuit 
of more than the bare necessities 
of material existence, do not con- 
stitute a necessary human ideal. 
Certainly a lessened preoccupation 
with creature comforts in the rich- 
est countries could produce a 
higher quality of life. Is it neces- 
sary for the economically less de- 
veloped countries to do much more 
than manage to stay where they 
are? The point is that the revolu- 
tion of ‘‘rising expectations,’’ how- 
ever it may have been stimulated 
by contact with the West, has be- 
come thoroughly indigenous. If 
the Eastern countries’ dreams of a 
more prosperous life are more mod- 
est than their Western counter- 
parts, they are held just as fer- 
vently. And it is these dreams 
which are placed in jeopardy by 
the demographic revolution. A 
Special Study under the Rocke- 
feller Brothers Fund indicated 
that in 1956 the per capita gross 
national product in the industri- 
alized free societies was ten times 
that in the less industrialized free 
societies; by 1976 it was likely to 
become fifteen times as great. The 
gap between the two worlds is 
widening, partly because of more 
rapid economic development in the 
West, and partly because of more 
rapid growth of population in the 
poorer countries. Thus, a rapid 
expansion of population in these 
countries tends to defeat their ef- 
forts to raise living standards 
through economic development. 
2 * * ® 


Population explosion is a useful 
term to describe the present and 
prospective increase in the human 
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inhabitants of this smallish planet 
ealled Earth. It is more than a 
scare word uttered by propagan- 
dists for this or that social pana- 
cea. It is more than an hypothesis 
by students of population trends, 
the demographers following in the 
footsteps of Malthus. It describes 
in the first instance a present re- 
ality. We are living in the midst 
of an accelerating growth of world 
population that can truly be called 
explosive. The hard facts of cen- 
sus data, rather than demographic 
theory provide the inescapable core 
of this concept. 

At the time that Jesus walked 
among men, the world’s popula- 
tion may have totaled 300 million 
persons, concentrated principally 
in the Mediterranean basin, India, 
and China. The Secretariat of the 
United Nations Population Divi- 
sion, after reviewing various es- 
timates, suggests ‘‘that the world’s 
population was likely to have been 
between 200 and 300 million at the 
beginning of the Christian era.’’ 
During the present generation 
from 1930 to 1960, the increase in 
the world’s population will be ap- 
proximately 900 million, or three 
times the total of the New Testa- 
ment period. This increase of 30 
years, moreover, may be twice as 
large as the global total at the time 
of the Reformation. This is the 
population explosion. 

* . 2 * 


In this new and massive expan- 
sion of mankind lie international 
issues of the first magnitude. They 
have been more neglected by gov- 
ernments than any other of the 
major problems in the world crisis. 
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The time when neglect was possi- 
ble, however, is rapidly running 
out. The consequences of the popu- 
lation explosion are acquiring such 
an imperative character that states- 
men and other leaders of opinion 
will no longer be able to shirk their 
responsibility. And churchmen, 
too, who have given too little at- 
tention to a great human dilemma, 
will see beyond the statistics the 
problem of the family in poor and 
desperate societies caught in this 
population explosion. The chal- 
lenges have an inexorable quality. 


CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES 

If there are overtones of alarm 
in a description of the contempo- 
rary population explosion it is be- 
cause of the grave chain of per- 
sonal and _ social consequences 
which it is calculated to produce in® 
our generation, and because there 
are serious obstacles to averting 
catastrophe. It is not because 
there is anything wrong per se in 
the increase of the human race. On 
the contrary, the Biblical injunc- 
tion to Adam and Eve, repeated in 
the story of Noah, was to ‘‘be fruit- 
ful and multiply, and fill the earth 
and subdue it’’ (Gen. 1:28, 9:1). 
*‘T came that they may have life, 
and have it abundantly’’ (John 
10:10) has quantitative as well as 
qualitative relevance. Human life 
and community, like the rest of 
God’s creation, are in themselves 
indeed very good. 

No, it is not the increase of the 
human race, the multiplication of 
candidates for salvation, which in 
itself causes concern in approach- 
ing the population question fro 
a Christian perspeetive. It is rath- 
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er what that increase, or more ac- 
curately the rate of increase, por- 
tends for the quality of life on this 
planet. From another angle, the 
question is the responsible use of 
the knowledge now available to 
man for making the conditions of 
this our earthly pilgrimage as 
worthy as possible. 
* * * * 


... The war against human dis- 
ease has won unprecedented vic- 
tories in our generation. 

This is the great paradox in our 
situation. The chief cause of the 
mounting pressures of population 
is the beneficent and spectacular 
progress in modern medical sci- 
ence and its application to public 
health programs in the less devel- 
oped countries. It is this which 
causes the dramatic declines in 
mortality, the main factor in the 
upsurge. Indeed, as we shall see, 
it has also had some effect in rais- 
ing birth rates as well, though the 
changes here do not compare with 
the dramatic lowering of death 
rates. 

e 2 * s 

. . . Unlike the Western coun- 
tries which experienced a gradual 
decline in death rates from rising 
standards of living even before the 
medical advances of the past cen- 
tury, the less developed countries 
are experiencing rapid drops in 
mortality principally through the 
impact of new and relatively in- 
expensive preventive health meas- 
ures on infectious and epidemic 
diseases. In some ways, the most 
successful technical assistance pro- 
grams, and the quickest to produce 
results, have been the health cam- 
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paigns aided by the World Health 
Organization (W. H. O.) and re- 
lated bilateral agencies. 

These campaigns are producing 
the dramatic results, though be- 
hind the current programs are 
decades of patient work on tropical 
diseases by missionary hospitals 
and foundation research. Likewise 
the training of indigenous medical 
personnel has been a major contri- 
bution by the voluntary agencies. 
Arthur March has compiled A Di- 
rectory of Protestant Medical Mis- 
sions, covering three-fourths or 
more of the total. Included in the 
survey are 1,602 medical units— 
hospitals, dispensaries, tuberculosis 
sanitaria, and leprosaria—688 in 
Africa, 668 in Asia, plus 64 in the 
Arabic world and 60 in the Pacific 
islands, and 99 in Latin America, 
plus 23 in the Caribbean. If 
Roman Catholic medical missions 
and institutions supported by 
foundations are added, we can ap- 
preciate one of the underlying rea- 
sons why the contemporary cam- 
paigns have had such gratifying 
success—and such perplexing addi- 
tional consequences. 

*® * * * 


. . . If you translate them in 
terms of human lives saved, of 
potential achievement not cut off 
before its time, of suffering and 
disability brought to a halt, of 
grief and tragedy averted, one can 
only thank God for the mass of 
misery and death which has been 
lifted from mankind by these 
medical and public health con- 
quests. In comparison, the great 
victory of the Salk vaccine against 
polio becomes a footnote in a 
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really majestic chapter of the war 
against disease. There is, as in- 
dicated, the other side of the medal 
—the impact on rates of popula- 
tion growth. Whatever must be 
said about that, however, can 
hardly qualify our admiration and 
gratitude for this achievement. 

While the weapons of this war 
have been many and varied, the 
new insecticides and antibiotics 
stand in the forefront. The chief 
weapon of the antimalaria cam- 
paign, DDT, can be taken as the 
symbol of the current crusade 
against disease in the less devel- 
oped world. It is relatively inex- 
pensive, can be dusted by hand or 
spread from airplanes, and makes 
a heavy impact not only on the in- 
cidence of malaria but on other 
disease spread by insects. Fur- 
thermore, it requires no major con- 
comitant or antecedent changes in 
community life... . 


This, it seems to me, is a pivotal 
point. International disease con- 
trol is not something that has 
emerged step by step out of in- 
digenous culture and development. 
It is primarily the result of trans- 
ference and application of West- 
ern medical and public health tech- 
niques. However significant the 
contribution of local doctors and 
health authorities, the main in- 
gredient has been the contribution 
of Western science. Disease con- 
trol is fundamentally an import 
from the West, subsidized in part 
by the West. It is not less valuable 
for this reason, but the leaders of 
the underdeveloped world are less 
prepared for the consequences. Re- 
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ducing mortality in the less devel- 
oped regions, with modern aids, 
has proved to be a relatively easy, 
inexpensive, and quickly successful 
sector of international develop- 
ment efforts. By a quirk of cir- 
cumstance, the war against the 
killers has gone ahead somewhat 
faster than against the disablers. 
This disease control means in the 
long run for the needy societies 
more hands to help, and, even now, 
stronger hands to help. Yet its 
main initial economic effect, which 
also continues, is the rapid in- 
crease in mouths to feed. ... 


To put it bluntly, the balance 
of nature has been upset—the old 
and tragic balance whereby pop- 
ulation was kept in line with avail- 
able resources through high birth 
rates and high death rates. Now 
the death rates have been tam- 
pered with, the death rates upheld 
by the death of so many babies, 
children, and young adults. The 
family, which needed a large num- 
ber of offspring to have progeny 
survive, now finds itself blessed 
with many children—and cursed 
with the difficulties of feeding 
them. The threat of premature 
death by starvation has been sub- 
stituted for the ancient tragedy of 
premature death by disease. This 
is the bitter irony in the current 
demographic situation. 

The one solution which is ruled 
out by every Christian and hu- 
manitarian impulse would be an 
effort to turn the clock back, to cut 
down on international medical as- 
sistance in the hope that the old 
balance of life and death could be 
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restored. That the hope would be 
vain, in that the public health pro- 
grams of the underdeveloped world 
are now too indigenous to be re- 
pealed, is beside the point. The ar- 
gument that these programs, by 
reducing crippling diseases, also 
increase the productive capacity of 
the less developed societies, is valid 
but not determinative. The unas- 
sailable point is that improvements 
in public health are long overdue. 
Too long have mothers in the less 
privileged regions given birth to 
children destined for an early 
grave. Too long has early promise 
been snuffed out by preventable 
disease. Whatever else is wrong, 
conscience argues that the world- 
wide crusade for better health is 
right. 

That other things are wrong, or 
at least inadequate, becomes clear 
when we look at the probable con- 
sequences of the present popula- 
tion explosion. For these conse- 
quences, so largely ignored in pub- 
lie discussions of world affairs, are 
grave in the extreme. No compa- 
rable threat to the stability, and 
hence to the peace, of this atomic 
age has been given so little atten- 
tion in the counsels of govern- 
ments. One would hardly guess 
from the debates in the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly, much less from the 
aid programs of governments, that 
the population explosion was a 
reality. But the stark and stub- 
born facts refuse to be ignored, 
and the time when it was possible 
to hide in the sand rapidly runs 
out. The harsh time of public 
reckoning is close at hand. 

* * * * 
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Instability is one of the impor- 
tant consequences of the new rise 
in population growth. As ex- 
plained earlier, the youthful com- 
position of the poorer peoples com- 
pounds the rate of growth, and the 
rate of growth compounds the 
youthful composition of the pop- 
ulation. As the millions of new 
children grow up, swamping the 
highly inadequate schools and so- 
cial facilities and pouring on to 
labor markets which have limited 
absorptive capacities, it does not 
require the gift of prophecy to 
predict trouble. Inadequate train- 
ing or discipline combined with 
the frustrations of unemployment 
and limited opportunity form an 
explosive combination. The same 
problem can be seen on a much 
smaller scale in some of the urban 
centers of the Western world. In 
many of the less developed coun- 
tries, restless youth constitute a 
growing peril to political stability. 
The largest political force in the 
making is inexperienced, volatile, 
and increasingly frustrated —a 
mounting problem for the respon- 
sible politician and a temptation 
for the unscrupulous. In either 
case, an unstable, aberrant, and 
dynamic factor looms on the po- 
litical and social scene, potentially 
creative or portentously destruc- 
tive in accordance with the leader- 
ship provided. 


From time to time a good deal 
of nonsense has been written about 
the relationship between popula- 
tion pressures and war, as if hun- 
ger and deprivation were direct 
causes of aggression. The plight of 
the ‘‘have nots’’ was used in ar- 
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guments for economic appeasement 
of pre-war Japan, Italy, and Ger- 
many. Yet they were ‘‘have’’ 
countries in regard to standards of 
living, compared with the victims 
they attacked: Manchuria and 
China, Ethiopia, and Poland. 
Hungry nomadic tribes may roam 
and fight, but hungry peoples in 
the international society of today 
are likely also to be weak peoples, 
the pawns rather than the prin- 
cipals of power conflicts. Hungry 
men, if not disabled by their con- 
dition, may cause revolutions, but 
it takes a goodly food supply to 
make a war. 

This is not to say that popula- 
tion pressures and concomitant po- 
litical stresses and strains may not 
influence the leaders of densely 
populated countries to risky for- 
eign policies, to find either a pos- 
sible solution for the nation’s 
plight, or at least a lightning rod 
for charged emotions at home... . 
A number of the tensions in the 
underdeveloped world may well 
have demographic roots. 

Yet these are of consequence in 
the world situation primarily be- 
cause of their impact on the major 
power conflict between the Soviet 
bloe and the Western concert. The 
less developed countries occupy a 
good deal of the middle ground be- 
tween the ‘‘lines,’’ where much of 
the struggle for global advantage 
takes place. Western policy has 
attempted to shore up those coun- 
tries under most obvious Soviet 
pressure, as part of a strategy of 
containment, while trying to mud- 
dle through with inexpensive de- 
velopment assistance elsewhere. So- 
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viet policy has belatedly discov- 
ered the propaganda advantages of 
small amounts of well-dramatized 
assistance in certain vulnerable 
countries, without weakening the 
ideological argument that develop- 
ment can succeed only under Com- 
munism. Both policies add up thus 
far to ‘‘too little and too late’’ in 
regard to the densely populated 
countries. 


The danger to peace in the un- 
derdeveloped world lies in the 
weakness of countries imbued with 
the hope of escape from ancient 
poverty and beset by mounting 
population pressures. Often with- 
out adequate indigenous leader- 
ship or any really dynamic inter- 
national assistance, they struggle 
to keep their heads above water. 
But problems grow more rapidly 
than solutions, and encourage the 
dream of Communist empire. The 
temptations to Communist expan- 
sion and the last minute efforts of 
the West to prevent such expan- 
sion constitute the real dangers of 
war to which the population ex- 
plosion is a major contributor. 

As matters now stand, with pop- 
ulation growth rampant and tend- 
ing to defeat even sacrificial efforts 
at economic development, the chief 
initial victim of the population ex- 
plosion is likely to be the free so- 
ciety. No government in Asia can 
turn its back on the promise of 
economic and social progress which 
contacts with the West—including 
Christian missions—have helped 
to arouse. The level of interna- 
tional aid is thus far geared to a 
strategy which courts failure, at 
least in the densely populated 
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countries. The amount of belt- 
tightening that is possible within 
the framework of a free society is 
limited, particularly in new democ- 
racies which cannot be expected to 
generate a high degree of self- 
discipline and sacrifice. Conse- 
quently, the tendency to abort and 
abandon the democratic experi- 
ment, in favor of a more coercive 
form of society, seems likely to 
grow, as indeed there is evidence 
in a number of countries. In most 
cases the authoritarian substitute 
may not take a Communist form. 
But the Soviet empire stands ready 
to harvest the failures. As I have 
argued before, the first issue in the 
lands of the population explosion 
is not economic and social develop- 
ment. The first issue is the free 


society. 
* ® ° * 


MIGRATION AND POPULATION 

Since the time when primitive 
man moved south ahead of the 
glaciers, migration has served as a 
safety valve for areas which be- 
came overpopulated in relation to 
available resources. Even then 
migration was not easy, for primi- 
tive man required a lot of living 
space to survive, and usually mi- 
gration meant dispossessing others 
from their hunting grounds. The 
warfare among the American In- 
dian tribes, despite the fact that 
they numbered but an estimated 
million persons at the coming of 
the white man, can help us visual- 
ize the difficulties of early migra- 
tion. 

While most movements of popu- 
lation have no doubt been accom- 
Qpiishea by force of arms, as in the 
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successive migrations from the 
Eurasian heartland which helped 
to submerge the Roman Empire, 
the modern world has seen sub- 
stantial movements of settlers into 
relatively unoccupied territory— 
at least from the point of view of 
the settlers if not the indigenous 
inhabitants. The opening up of the 
New World, Australasia, and lesser 
regions paved the way for con- 
siderable emigration from more 
densely populated countries in Eu- 
rope. The trickle grew into a 
stream in the 19th century. Since 
1821, for example, immigration in- 
to the United States has totaled 
more than 40 million persons, with 
upwards of 35 million coming from 
Europe, one from Asia, and five or 
so from the other Americas. The 
rest of the New World received a 
comparable number, mainly from 
the southern European countries. 

Perhaps 70 million Europeans 
all told over the past three cen- 
turies have found new homes in 
the Americas. This migration 
played a significant role in easing 
the population pressures conse- 
quent upon the decline of Euro- 
pean death rates, and the lag in the 
reduction of birth rates. It reached 
a crescendo in the early years of 
the 20th century, ground to a vir- 
tual halt during the depression 
years, and was renewed somewhat 
after World War II, primarily to 
care for some of those uprooted by 
war and tyranny. Something like 
four million refugees and migrants 
from Europe have resettled in the 
Americas since 1946, if we reduce 
the gross immigration by one-third 
to account for the returnees. 
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The main areas of European set- 
tlement outside of the Americas 
have been members of the British 
Commonwealth, Australia, New 
Zealand, and the Union of South 
Africa. Since 1821 roughly four 
million migrants have gone to Aus- 
tralia, less than one million to New 
Zealand, and about one million to 
the Union. The main source, un- 
derstandably, has been Britain it- 
self. The movement of Frenchmen 
to Africa perhaps also should be 
mentioned, although the main set- 
tlement in Algeria is regarded in 
France as a matter of internal 
migration. The post-war migra- 
tion of Jews to Israel should also 
be noted. 

In contrast with the opportuni- 
ties open to Europeans for over- 
seas resettlement, which enabled 
perhaps 80 million in modern 
times to find new homes, the op- 
portunities for Asiatics have been 
extremely limited. The chief open- 
ings have been in the relatively 
less densely populated regions of 
South-East Asia, some of which, 
like Indonesia, have rapidly been 
acquiring their own population 
problems. It is estimated that 
about 1114 million Chinese are liv- 
ing outside of Chinese territory, 
mainly in South-East Asia, where 
about a million Indians have also 
found a home. Carr-Saunders put 
the figure for Indians somewhat 
higher: 1.4 million in Ceylon and 
Malaya as of 1931. Practically all 
of these doors are now shut, for a 
variety of reasons, one of which 
is rapid growth of population 
throughout the region. 

e J * «€ 
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Practically all of the doors are 
closed to the crowded peoples of 
the underdeveloped world, or, if 
ajar, rather thoroughly stuck. 
While the United States law of 
1952 offered Asians token quotas, 
access was reduced from another 
quarter: colonial dependencies in 
the Western Hemisphere were re- 
duced to a quota of 100 each, to cut 
down British West Indian immi- 
gration which had taken advan- 
tage of the British quota. Doors in 
Africa under Western control have 
been closed to Asians, and the new- 
ly independent countries show no 
disposition to open theirs. In the 
ease of Australia, immigration 
from Europe is facilitated, while 
immigration from Asia has been 
barred in fact by administrative 
devices such as the ‘‘ dictation test’’ 
requiring 50 words to be written 
in ‘‘any’’ European language 
which the examining officer may 
specify—a device now terminated, 
I believe. Canada also has no quota 
system, but follows a restrictive 
pattern in regard to Orientals. 
Only in South America, chiefly in 
Brazil, is a thin trickle of Japanese 
immigration still permitted. 

Thus at present the dense popu- 
lations of Asia find no substantial 
opportunity for overseas migra- 
tion, either in the less populated 
industrialized countries, such as 
Australia, Canada, and the United 
States, or in the less inhabited 
areas of the underdeveloped world, 
such as Brazil and territories south 
of the Sahara. The same spirit of 
nationalism which makes for re- 
strictive policies in Asia is opera- 
tive in the immigration policies of 
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the governments which control the 
main opportunities for immigra- 
tion. Racial and cultural prejudice 
is no doubt a factor in most poli- 
cies, as is apprehension over eco- 
nomic conflicts expressed in racial 
tensions. The concern of both the 
industrialized and industrializing 
societies is more and more for the 
skilled worker, rather than the un- 
skilled or the peasant. Recurrent 
unemployment, and the haunting 
memories of depression, make legis- 
lators and administrators cautious 
rather than generous. Consequent- 
ly, even European migration is 
difficult. The Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migra- 
tion, for example, has struggled to 
resettle 854,000 Europeans in 
seven years, although its original 
goal was a quarter of a million an- 


nually. 
* * * £ 


Sometimes in church circles and 
even at the level of government, 
migration is discussed as if it were 
a right. ... 

... One of the elementary func- 
tions of national sovereignty, 
which may be an antiquated in- 
stitution but is still very much 
alive, is control of ingress and set- 
tlement in the national territory. 
It is one thing for the churches to 
urge upon their governments, on 
grounds of charity and justice and 
enlightened self-interest, the moral 
obligation to adopt more generous 
and less discriminatory immigra- 
tion policies. It is quite another 
thing to say that men who need to 
migrate have a legal right to do so. 
At this stage of history it is hard 
enough to establish an interna- 
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tional right to asylum, as a safe- 
guard for human rights, and it 
would be foolhardy to attempt to 
promote an international right to 
migration. 

* * * * 


... Thus far we have looked at 
migration in terms of immigration 
possibilities, and it is time to look 
at the desirability of emigration in 
regard to the underdeveloped 
world. By now it should be clear 
that overseas migration offers the 
rapidly multiplying peoples of the 
less developed societies no real 
easement of their situation such 
as it offered the peoples of Europe 
during the past century—e.g. in 
helping Ireland to reduce her pop- 
ulation, and Italy and Greece to 
buffer their population pressures 
through emigration and the remit- 
tances of emigrants. The empty 
spaces have become much more oc- 
cupied and the potential occupiers 
vastly more numerous. More than 
a decade ago the American demog- 
rapher, Warren S. Thompson, 
pointed out that ‘‘the population 
needing outlets is five or six times 
that of Europe of 1800, and the 
lands available are relatively small 
and not so richly endowed as the 
Americas.’’ The logistics alone 
would be formidable. The Red 
Cross Commission to China on the 
famine conditions of 1928-29 said 
in its report: 

If all the ships that sail the seven 
seas were withdrawn from their regular 
routes and devoted henceforth exclusively 


to carrying emigrants out of China they 
would not keep up with the procession. 


Translating this into contem- 
porary terms, it would take a thou- 
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sand crossings by goodly sized 
ships to transport enough Indians 
to reduce by one-fifth the increase 
of one year in India’s population. 
Indeed, if the countries of immi- 
gration enlarged their post-war 
rate of admissions by half and ad- 
mitted only migrants from the un- 
derdeveloped world, the total 
would be about equivalent to the 
annual increase in the annual in- 
crease of the lands of the popula- 
tion explosion. The Reverend Wil- 
liam J. Gibbons, S.J., said, as rap- 
porteur on migration at the World 
Population Conference of 1954, 
that while migration can help to 
relieve population pressures, ‘‘it 
is not to be expected that under 
present circumstances, the popula- 
tion pressures of certain areas, 
especially those of continental pro- 
portions like India’s, can be re- 
solved by emigration.’’ 


It is very clear that the pres- 
sures cannot be resolved by such 
means. It is not even certain that 
the very limited overseas migration 
which might be possible would do 
more good than harm. The coun- 
tries of immigration are all en- 
gaged in rapid economic develop- 
ment, and consequently place a 
premium upon the technician and 
skilled worker. The selective im- 
migration ‘processes designed to 
get ‘‘the cream of the crop,’’ which 
trouble some European students of 
migration, would be applied equal- 
ly to immigration from the less de- 
veloped countries. Even without 
official screening, as Clarence 
Senior has pointed out in a paper 
on ‘‘Migration and Population,’’ 
Puerto Ricans coming to the Unit- 
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ed States have a considerably high- 
er level of education and occupa- 
tional skill than the average for the 
island. The skilled worker and 
technician are precisely the peo- 
ple in desperately short supply 
throughout the less developed so- 
cieties and even a small loss would 
be grievous. 

There are additional considera- 
tions which supplement this point. 
The migrant most welcome is the 
young adult who has completed his 
training period. Any considerable 
emigration will consequently mean 
a reduction in the productive seg- 
ment of society, and a relative in- 
crease in the non-productive—the 
young and the old. G. Beijer, the 
editor of the R.E.M.P. Bulletin, 
estimated in a background paper 
for the World Council study on 
migration that the ‘‘costs of pro- 
ducing a man’’ in the Western 
world range from $3,000 to $8,000, 
ie. the total for food, housing, 
clothing, medical care, education, 
and specialized training. The costs 
are obviously less in the underde- 
veloped world, but not negligible. 
Senior estimated in 1947 that rais- 
ing a male child to the age of 18, or 
the start of his productive career, 
cost the Puerto Rican economy at 
least $3,000 to $3,500. The coun- 
try of emigration loses this invest- 
ment, offset by such remittances as 
the migrant may send back. More 
important may be the loss in terms 
of human initiative, aptly ex- 
pressed in the colloquial phrase 
‘‘oet up and go.’’ 


* * * * 


. .. I find various arguments, 
from considerations of justice and 
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wise expediency, for modifying 
immigration policies which are un- 
duly restrictive. Larger allow- 
ance for Asian settlers, while not 
deluding Asia into thinking that 
Western doors were open, might 
temper some of the resentment and 
reduce one of the psychological 
barriers to understanding, on 
which hang so many hopes for the 
future of freedom and of peace. A 
certain amount of Asian immigra- 
tion could serve the purpose of cul- 
tural enrichment, like the ex- 
changes of professors and students. 
The demographic argument, how- 
ever, is conspicuous by its absence. 
Even a cursory consideration of 
the facts convinces that migration 
offers no way out for the peoples of 
the population explosion. 

If the movement of people to less 
densely populated regions offers 
only a minor and limited palliative 
in the present population explo- 
sion, the main positive alternative 
is to develop new ways to feed 
them where they are. We now turn 
to this question. 


FOOD AND POPULATION 

A second main line of approach 
to a solution of the population 
problem is offered by the struggle 
for economic and social develop- 
ment of the societies long under- 
privileged. If migration does not 
offer a propitious way out, then the 
main hope of easing the pressures 
and of restoring a balance between 
population and available resources 
appears to lie in the expansion of 
the food supplies of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America. Man does not 
live by bread alone even at the ma- 
terial level, but in the tropical and 
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sub-tropical societies which compose 
the underdeveloped world, food 
merits a larger share of attention 
than in colder climates where 
clothing and shelter assert a 
stronger claim. The increase and 
distribution of food resources can 
be taken as a pivotal issue in the 
war for development. 
* * * & 


The main argument, however, 
does not claim that better food 
and general economic improvement 
will have a direct restrictive effect 
on fertility, but rather that it is 
possible to develop food and re- 
lated resources more rapidly than 
the population increases, and thus 
maintain—or restore and maintain 
—a favorable population-resources 
balance. A few enthusiasts seem to 
hold that human ingenuity can 
maintain such a balance in per- 
petuity no matter how inflated the 
human sum may become, but most 
advocates of the economic way out 
are content with the prospects for 
the ‘‘ foreseeable future.’’ Thus the 
F.A.0., the bellwether of this flock, 
uses this term in its assurances 
against ‘‘neo-Malthusian’’ pessim- 
ism; for example: ‘‘The F.A.0. be- 
lieves that technically it is possible 
to achieve the necessary increases 
in production of foodstuffs and 
basic raw materials to meet world 
needs for the foreseeable fu- 
tore...” 

Actually, despite the brave front 
against the neo-Malthusians to re- 
assure the faithful, the F.A.O. op- 
timism does not go very deep. The 
possibilities are ‘‘technical’’; it is 
admitted that to keep barely ahead 
of equilibrium involves ‘‘social, po- 
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litical and administrative problems 
.. . of immense magnitude.’’ And 
this struggle does not cover ‘‘the 
further urgent need to make a real 
improvement in the inadequate 
subsistence levels’’ of the under- 
developed world. In fact, it is ad- 
mitted elsewhere that even the 
status quo is not being maintained : 
**So far, food production in the 
world as a whole has not been able 
to keep pace with the ever larger 
requirements of the increasing 
population of the earth.’’ The bold 
trumpet thus has a rather muted 
tone when put to the test. To put 
it another way, the F.A.O. pro- 
gram is considerably more realistic 
than some of its propaganda. 
* * * * 


The fact that protein deficiency 
is widespread does not, of course, 
mean that the rather wasteful pro- 
tein levels of many Western diets, 
in which animal proteins constitute 
40 per cent or more of the total, 
have to be achieved to provide ade- 
quate nourishment. By combining 
the calories in the plant foods con- 
sumed and the ‘‘original’’ calories 
in the animal products consumed, 
Karl Sax, in the Foreign Policy 
Association pamphlet, The Popu- 
lation Explosion, puts the dietary 
level in Oceania, North America, 
and Argentina at more than 10,000 
original calories as compared with 
little more than 2,100 for India 
and about 2,600 for China. He 
thinks ‘‘it might be possible to 
provide a diet adequate in proteins 
and vitamins from cereals, vegeta- 
bles and animal products without 
exceeding 3,000 original calories,’’ 
though 5,000 would be more likely 
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to assure a complete and adequate 
diet. The current Western ideal 
may err on the side of wasteful ex- 
cess, as present reality in other 
parts of the world is harmfully de- 
ficient. 

Diets in the underdeveloped 
world are also widely deficient in 
terms of quantity. Calorie require- 
ments per person per day do not 
offer too precise a yardstick for 
diet, but it is the best single means 
of measurement now available. 
Calorie requirements, as estimated 
by the F.A.0. Calories Committee, 
vary somewhat, the main factors of 
variance being climate, body size, 
and population structure in terms 
of age and sex. Norway, for ex- 
ample, is given a requirement of 
2,850 calories, and India, 2,250. 
The U. N. Report on the World So- 
cial Situation for 1957 indicates 
that most of the less developed 
countries are below par in terms 
of elementary standards of calorie 
consumption. To cite the worst ex- 
amples, the Indian diet is given as 
24.4 per cent below the estimated 
requirement, the French North 
African at 20.9 per cent below, 
and the Mexican at 17.9 per cent 
below. In varying degrees, the diet 
of the underdeveloped world is at 
present tragically inadequate both 
in regard to quantity and quality. 

In regard to trends in food pro- 
duction, despite the national and 
international efforts to date to aid 
development, the current picture is 
far from encouraging. The latest 
issue of the F.A.O. publication, 
State of Food and Agriculture 1958, 
which gives preliminary figures 
for the 1957-58 crop year, shows a 
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rise in the index numbers of total 
food production for Latin Ameri- 
ea, the Far East exclusive of main- 
land China, the Near East, and 
Africa from 88 as the average for 
1934-38 to 121 tentatively for 1957- 
58. But the index for per capita 
food production for the four re- 
gions during the same period shows 
a slight drop, from 108 to 106. 
Rises for the Near East and Africa 
are offset by declines in the Far 
East and Latin America. In spite 
of the plans, assistance, and local 
sacrifices of the past decade, food 
production in the underdeveloped 
world is hard pressed to keep its 
head above the mounting flood of 
population. 


There are a number of reasons 
for this state of affairs. The F.A.O. 
publication itself states that in the 
less developed countries ‘‘agricul- 
tural expansion is more difficult 
[than in the developed countries] 
because of more primitive tech- 
niques, lack of investment capital 
and often unsuitable systems of 
land tenure and other institu- 
tions.’’ In addition to the social 
obstacles, there is the condition of 
the land itself, and the tropical or 
sub-tropical climate which is typi- 
eal of the less developed sector of 
humanity. While the majority of 
mankind lives in the temperate 
zones, the majority of the under- 
developed world—roughly a billion 
people out of 1.8 billion—dwells in 
the tropics. And much less is 
known about tropical agriculture, 
with its uneven or all too copious 
or all too insufficient rainfall, than 
about agriculture in more temper- 
ate climates. The terrific leaching 
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of soils inadequately fertilized to 
begin with, plus the lack of checks 
on competing growth, whether 
vegetable or animal, offset any ad- 
vantages derived from the year- 
round growing season. The soils of 
the ancient societies are ‘‘tired’’ 
from the centuries of use and mis- 
use. Many have turned into deserts 
through the breakdown of social 
organization and of irrigation sys- 
tems. It is a far from encouraging 
prospect. 
* Ld * * 


Here in brief, despite variations 
and local bright spots, are the 
dark aspects of the general food 
situation in the less developed 
countries: the inadequate diet, the 
stalemated production of food, the 
frequent occurrence of tired and 
abused soil. It is well to remember 
these realities when we look at the 
brave new world of what is possi- 
ble in the way of new resources in 
the broad field of human nutrition. 
Too often the enthusiasts seize up- 
on the manifold technical possibili- 
ties as if their achievement were 
assured, without reckoning the 
hard intermediate steps required 
to graft them onto the actual situa- 
tion. On the other hand, I think 
the enthusiasts for family planning 
tend to downgrade or dismiss too 
lightly the wide variety of poten- 
tialities for sustaining larger pop- 
ulations, which can now be de- 
scribed. 

One of the troubles with a num- 
ber of analyses of potential food 
supplies is that they approach the 
problem in global terms, as if an 
improved production in one sector 
implied progress in consumption 
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in another. Thus, there is discus- 
sion of the northward expansion 
of agriculture in Canada or Rus- 
sia—where considerable effort is 
being made—or the development of 
mixed agriculture in southern Aus- 
tralia. These are parts of the more 
developed world, and it remains to 
be proved that an expansion in 
these areas will benefit more than 
temporarily or indirectly the lands 
of the population explosion. We 
need to give primary attention to 
possibilities within these less de- 
veloped regions since, at the cur- 
rent stage of international rela- 
tionships, they cannot count upon 
more than a relatively small 
amount of international assistance. 
This dominant principle was stated 
by F.A.O. in its submission to the 
Atomic Energy Conference of 
1955: ‘‘freedom from want must 
depend essentially upon the efforts 


made by each country on its own 
behalf.’ 


It is one of the ironies in the 
present situation that the ‘‘have’’ 
countries together have much 
brighter immediate possibilities for 
expansion of food supplies than 
the ‘‘have-nots,’’ quite apart from 
the marine and chemical divisions 
of future food production. They 
have most of the good temperate 
lands with well-distributed rain- 
fall, the hybrid and disease-resist- 
ant seed, the fertilizer plants and 
mechanized tools, the agricultural 
experts and educated farmers. If 
surplus-producing countries, like 
the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and Argen- 
tina, really unshackled their agri- 
cultural production, even within 
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the framework of good soil conser- 
vation practices, the increase in 
world food supplies would be 
marked. Even now, with various 
restrictive factors, warehouses are 
bulging, and finding storage facili- 
ties is a problem. This productivity 
is at the core of many of the op- 
timistic forecasts as to future food 
capabilities. — 

To those who believe in the uni- 
versal fatherhood of God and 
hence regard all men as brothers, 
and particularly to those who see 
these brothers as men for whom 
Christ died, the idea of curtailing 
crop production in the privileged 
sections of the earth and of hoard- 
ing the ‘‘surpluses’’ when at least 
half of mankind suffers from mal- 
nutrition, has a fundamentally im- 
moral character. The fact that the 
agricultural ‘‘surpluses’’ cannot at 
present be distributed to the needy 
by the normal procedures of the 
world market does not lessen the 
challenge to human ingenuity, 
rooted in motives of social justice 
and solidarity. Surely devices can 
be found for transferring avail- 
able foods in a larger way to the 
more necessitous underdeveloped 
countries without ruining the price 
structure on which free world 
farmers depend for a livelihood. 
The U. S. program for disposal of 
surplus agricultural commodities 
which in fiscal 1958 transferred 26 
per cent of the $4 billion total of 
U. S. exports of farm products, is 
a beginning capable of extension. 
The crisis confronting a number 
of the densely populated countries 
ealls for considerably more than < | 
‘“business-as-usual’’ approach. 
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The case for a more imaginative 
and enlightened response to emer- 
gency food needs by the countries 
in a position to help is strong from 
every angle. There must be hope, 
however, that the emergency is not 
permanent, that the teeming so- 
cieties of Asia will, with interna- 
tional assistance, succeed in achiev- 
ing a balance between mouths to 
feed and their own food supplies, 
grown at home or purchased by 
trade. Neither the existing ethos 
of international society nor the 
higher requirements of Christian 
morality justify the idea that some 
peoples should become the per- 
petual wards of charity. The 
claims of past injustices may be 
weighed. The larger humanitarian 
claims press an insistent appeal. 
But the responsible leaders of the 
less developed societies are the first 
to hope that assistance will be 
geared to a strategy which will en- 
able their people to stand on their 
own feet, in regard to food and 
the other elements of decent ma- 
terial existence. 


This is the dream of economic 
and social development which has 
captured the expectations of socie- 
ties long stagnant or steeped in 
fatalism. How can modern tech- 
nology be applied in these pre-in- 
dustrial societies to give substance 
to this hope? How can the machine 
be harnessed to ease the ancient 
burdens and lift standards of liv- 
ing to a more worthy level? Space 
does not permit more than the 
briefest indication of the dimen- 
sions of this problem, and their 
bearing on the possibilities for a 
better balance between nutrition 
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and population in the lands of 
demographic pressure. 

In the West the accumulation of 
capital for industrial development 
was accomplished by domestic sav- 
ings, by foreign trade, and by bor- 
rowing, processes which still grow 
as economies expand. All three of 
these routes to capital are difficult 
for most of the countries which 
now seek industrialization. They 
have the important ingredient of 
abundant manpower, if largely un- 
trained, but find it hard to acquire 
the machines. One reason is that 
the manpower is so abundant and 
so impoverished, that domestic sav- 
ings become a euphemism for grim 
taxation. ... 


* * * * 


Consequently, the arguments 
which place the main stress on gov- 
ernmental aid seem impressive. 
Governments can afford to give 
more weight to longer-range inter- 
ests than bankers who hold funds 
in trust for clients promised steady 
returns. Even the governments 
have neglected unduly the larger 
considerations in their stress upon 
disarmament as a precondition for 
large-scale assistance; for unless 
greater stability is achieved in the 
areas of social ferment, the tempta- 
tions and dangers of such instabili- 
ty will tend to undermine the con- 
ditions for disarmament. Indeed, 
they pose a major threat to an all- 
too-fragile peace. One of the par- 
ticular blind spots has been neglect 
of the need for more vigorous as- 
sistance in regard to the social in- 
fra-structure of the less developed 
countries, the public services such 
as education which do not yield 
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immediate profits but which are 
essential to development. The 
perennial challenge to help meet 
this need through SUNFED [Spe- 
cial United Nations Fund for Eco- 
nomic Development] or a better 
alternative has not yet been an- 
swered. 

The third and in many ways 
most important road to develop- 
ment is through international 
trade. This is the main resource 
through which the less developed 
countries can hope to purchase the 
capital equipment they need to 
modernize their production. In 
1956, for example, according to the 
U. N. Statistical Yearbook, their 
imports came to $25 billion and 
their exports to $24 billion. A 20 
per cent increase in their trade 
would consequently be equivalent 
to the present total of grants and 
loans of all kinds. One of the ob- 
stacles to such an increase is the 
failure of the major creditor na- 
tion, the United States, to pull its 
weight as an importer. The same 
Yearbook indicates that whereas in 
the three years 1954-56 United 
States developmental assistance 
amounted to $3 billion, during the 
same period U. S. imports fell 
short of exports by $15 billion. The 
gap between imports and exports 
has since been narrowed, one rea- 
son being that foreign purchasers 
are presently less dependent on 
American sources of supply. In 
fact, the drain on U. S. foreign ex- 
change from larger expenditures 
for overseas military installations 
and foreign aid, in the face of re- 
duced surpluses in exports, has led 
to ‘‘Buy American’’ pressures on 
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recipients of aid. Greater atten- 
tion to multilateral assistance and 
trade would seem to make more 
sense. 


Yet there are also limitations in 
the available trading resources of 
the pre-industrial countries. Ac- 
cording to the ‘‘Rockefeller Re- 
port,’’ for this group as a whole, 
save China, the combined imports 
and exports in 1956 were equiva- 
lent to about 37 per cent of the 
total value of their goods and serv- 
ices. A few of these lands, like 
Venezuela and countries around 
the Persian Gulf with their oil, 
Bolivia and Malaya with their tin, 
Chile and Rhodesia with their 
copper, and the Congo with its 
uranium, have significant under- 
ground resources to exploit. The 
Germans call this use of the na- 
tional patrimony raubwirtschaft, 
or ‘‘plunder economy,’’ and vari- 
ous commentators speak of the 
amount of the world’s resources 
going down the maw of Western 
industry. 

Yet such nations, which have 
mineral raw materials to trade, 
seem to me often better off than the 
others who must depend upon 
plant or animal materials for for- 
eign exchange. These latter ma- 
terials, in varying degrees, tend to 
cut into the agricultural area avail- 
able for the local food supply— 
obviously so in the case of crops 
like cotton, sugar, and tobacco; 
probably less so in regard to bush 
crops like tea and coffee, or tree 
crops like rubber and palm oil. 
The organic raw materials have the 
advantage of being replaceable, but 
on the whole they have a lower 
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trading value; for some of the 
densely populated countries they 
represent a present belt-tightening 
to secure the equipment to facili- 
tate a more adequate larder in the 
future. 

For most of the pre-industrial 
countries, dependence on the sale 
of one or two primary commodities 
for their foreign exchange consti- 
tutes a major handicap. Widely 
fluctuating prices tend to upset 
economic plans and to precipitate 
financial crises, even though much 
of the economy may be independ- 
ent of world markets. Diversifica- 
tion of produce is, of course, part 
of the answer, though much easier 
in theory than in practice... . 

When we consider these various 
indications together, can there be 
any doubt about the grave ob- 
stacles to industrialization as a 
means of assuring the less devel- 
oped countries a more adequate 
food supply and higher standard 
of living? The impact of mounting 
population pressures has already 
forced countries like India to defer 
some of the economic goals in order 
to buy food. One by one the dense- 
ly populated nations seem slated to 
fail in their struggle for develop- 
ment, unless they can quickly curb 
the human pressure on their means 
of subsistence. The hope exists that 
rising standards of living will, one 
way or another, lead to reduced 
fertility: ‘‘eventually the birth 
rate falls, balancing the lower 
death rate, and the growth of pop- 
ulation slackens,’’ according to one 
U. N. report. For countries like 
India, Indonesia, and Egypt, how- 
te there must be a fall in the 

irth rate to offer a minimal exist- 
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ence, let alone a rising standard of 
living and the benefits of a free so- 
ciety. ‘#s *« « 

The critical importance of this 
awakening should not nourish the 
illusion that even vigorous assist- 
ance in this field will by itself some- 
how produce a ‘‘solution’’ for the 
perils confronting the underdevel- 
oped world. The reduction of pop- 
ulation pressures is only one seg- 
ment of the problem. The technical 
problems in this segment, more- 
over, are tough, and the social ob- 
stacles more stubborn. As the Mans- 
field Report points out, in the pov- 
erty-stricken societies we can hard- 
ly speak of family limitation in 
terms of responsible parenthood 
until there is sufficient improve- 
ment in conditions of life to under- 
gird free personal decisions. Only 
a comprehensive, balanced, and dy- 
namic development effort, in which 
population policy takes its rightful 
place but does not displace the 
other necessary elements, has a real 
chance of success. 

Yet it is the best chance, human- 
ly speaking, that we have. Each of 
us in the churches can help a little 
that it not be lost, by helping to 
build an informed and dedicated 
Christian opinion on the issues 
posed by the population explosion 
and the need for responsible par- 
enthood. There is much else to do, 
but this task has a special claim 
from its long neglect. To overcome 
this neglect and replace it with 
positive conviction, from the par- 
ish level to the international level, 
is a present call to responsible 
Christian study, action, and prayer. 
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